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Irish Fantasy Set 
For Thanksgiving 
Week-end Nov. 24-26 

The world of Irish leprechauns 
and fairy-tale romance returns to 
the college Thanksgiving weekend 
in the 3-act Children’s Theatre 
play, “The Last of the Lepre- 
chauns.” This choice for the first 
major production of the year was 
written by Sister Marcella Marie, 
with music composed by Sister de 
La Salle. 

The play, directed by Sister Fe- 
lice, was first given here in 1957 
on several occasions and was later 
published by the Samuel French 
Company. 

Featuring such characters as 
Witzy, played by Toni Maurin, the 
leader of the elusive leprechauns, 
and his silent sidekick, Louise Ser- 
rone, who is also choreographer for 
the production, the story relates 
their attempt to help the lovely 
Cathy, Genie Sullivan, a displaced 
princess who lives with old Nora 
(Pam Nicholson), to win Prince 
Michael (Joanne Woster). 

But the designing Lady Grabitall, 
Janet Schmitz, has other plans. She 
schemes, with the help of the pom- 
pous Blowmuch, Mary Margaret 
Salamone, and Flimflip, Elena 
O’Shea, as the French dancing 
teacher, to have her hopelessly 
clumsy daughter Clementine 
(Cathy McClure), marry the prince. 
Old King Noblehart, Judy Spoor, 
only wants the best for his son. 

Others assisting in the play, 
which will be presented November 
24-26, are the accompanists, Joanne 
Woster and Janet Schmitz, and the 
crew, which includes Donna Long- 
sine, Teresa Carolan, Michele 
Hughes, Anita Schmidt, Mary Alice 
Staggs, Sharon Calloway, Theresa 
Morris, Barbara Nemmers, and 
Carolyn Cody. 



Mothers' Guild Holds 
Open House for Members 

Invitations have been sent to 600 
Guild members for the November 
19 Open House. Tea will be served 
from three to five o’clock in the 
Library of the Music and Arts 
building. The Guild Mothers are 
invited to tour both buildings and 
are especially encouraged to see 
the improvements in the academy 
building. 



Six-State 
Press To 

Delegates to the Catholic School 
Press Association Midwestern Re- 
gional Meeting will be welcomed 
on campus, Saturday, November 
18. All Catholic high school and 
college journalists and advisers in 
a six-state area are invited to at- 
tend. The theme for this year’s 
convention is “The Student Jour- 
nalist Molds Public Opinion.” 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. J. Schumacher, 
P.A., Vicar General of the Kansas 
City - St. Joseph diocese, will wel- 
come the delegates at the opening 
general session at 9:00 a.m. in the 
Music and Arts auditorium. Prin- 
cipal speaker at this session will 
be the Rev. John Reedy, C.S.C., 
editor of the AVE MARIE maga- 
zine: Father’s address will be 

“Where the Blind Must Lead.” 

Two other prominent Catholic 
journalists will address the dele- 
gates at general sessions. Clifford 
Helbert, Associate Professor of 
Journalism, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, will speak to the stu- 
dents and faculty on "Publication 



Design Is Public,” at the 10:50 a.m. 
general session. Robert Hoyt, edi- 
tor of THE CATHOLIC REPORT- 
ER, will talk on “Student Journalist 
— Mature Citizen,” at the 3:15 p.m. 
general session. 

Other speakers who will conduct 
sectional sessions include four 
members of the KANSAS CITY 
STAR staff: Fred Fitzsimmons, 
editor of the real estate section, Joe 
McGuff, sports writer, Patricia Jen- 
sen Doyle, news and feature writer, 
and John Doohan, writer and li- 
brarian. 

Sectional sessions of special in- 
terest to college students will be: 
“Leadership Through College Jour- 
nalism,” Sister Mary Ernestine, St. 
Mary College; “The Literary Maga- 
zine,” Sister Marcella Marie, Col- 
lege of St. Teresa; “Should College 
Publications Be Censored?” Brian 
Gray, director of publications, 
Rocldiurst College; “Art Techniques 
and "Materials,” Sister Georgiana 
Marie, College of St. Teresa; and 
Con’t. p. 6, col. 4. 



Faculty to Perform 

Three members of the Music De- 
partment and the college chorus 
will entertain the student body at 
the December 4 assembly at 2 
o’clock. Sister Laurent, who is 
studying for her doctor’s degree at 
Eastman and Sister de La Salle, 
who has a doctor’s degree from 
Eastman, will open the program 
with Haydn’s “Sonata in D Major" 
and Chaminade’s “Le Matin.” 

Sister Olive Louise, president of 
the college, will leave administra- 
tive duties to sing one of the lyrics 
from Sister Marcella Marie’s play 
Beyond the Mountain, for which 
Sister de La Salle wrote the music. 
She will also sing Warlock’s “As 
Ever I Saw,” Hageman’s “Mir- 
anda,” Schumann’s “Er, der Herr- 
lischste von Allen,” and Mozart’s 
“Dove Sono.” 

Other piano pieces on the pro- 
gram are Talisman’s “Carnival 
Suite” and Infante’s Gracia from 
“Danses Andalouses.” The chorus 
will close the assembly with three 
mountain ballads arranged by Nel- 
son and a Hungarian folk-song 
arranged by Kodaly. 
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Leprechaun Cast Pull Together 



BACK ROW: Kathy McClure, Janet Schmitz, Pam Nicholson, Judy Spoor, Joanne Woster, Mary M. Salamone, 
Elena O'Shea. SEATED: Louise Serrone, Genie Sullivan, Toni Maurin. 
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Hindsight Better Than Foresight 

Editor Re-evaluates College-Day 



Hindsight is said to be a 
much safer approach than 
foresight when analyzing a 
problem. However after a 
careful observation of the ac- 
tivities of our recent College 
Day, as well as student and 
faculty reaction to these ac- 
tivities, an objective discus- 
sion of this subject ivliile it is 
stll fresh in our minds is 
considered necessary. 

Undoubtedly, there has been a 
great deal of comment within the 
student body about College Day, 
and it would help to clear the air 
if this subject were brought out in 
the open rather than mulled over 
in small groups, and called to the 
attention of those who will be 
directly involved in future College 
Days — the underclassmen. It may 
be felt that a senior is unjustified 
in officially commenting on this 
subject, since she has no vested 
interest in future College Days; 
however, it is precisely due to this 
and to the fact that the Senior Class 
was victorious this year that I feel 
a senior can ventilate this situation 
most objectively. 

In the “College Day News Bul- 
letin,’’ the significance of College 
Day is cited as “the celebration of 
the feast of Saint Teresa of Avila, 
the patroness of our school.” The 
formal investiture of new students 
in cap and gown, the Holy Mass, 
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and a brunch followed by a song- 
fest and parade are the highlights 
of this day. However, it appears 
that over the years, and especially 
quite recently, the importance of 
one of these events has snowballed 
so considerably and reached such 
magnitude that now the parade has 
been unconsciously construed to be 
the main event of the day, and the 
Investiture and the Mass have 
taken an incidental place in its 
shadow. This was evidenced by the 
mass and frantic student exodus 
from the gym after the completion 
of the last song. Many feel this was 
due to the fact that not enough 
time is allowed for all of the ac- 
tivities of the day, but this seems 
to be an excuse rather than an 
explanation. 

Former copies of THE TERE- 
SIAN pictorially verify the fact 
that originally this parade was a 
very simple one; the themes 
were carried out in an uncompli- 
cated manner. However, it was 
quite obvious that more time, 
effort, and money were put into 
car decorations this year than 
any of the other three years 
known to the editor, not to men- 
tion previous years. Whether or 
not we can justify this much 
time being taken from school 
work at a period when most 
teachers are blessing us with 
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mid-mid-term exams is a ques- 
tion which can only be answered 
by the individual. Yet, one won- 
ders if it is really worth all the 
money and effort when we see 
the floats being paraded around 
the circle for about ten minutes, 
and then instantly dismantled so 
that the cars might be taken out- 
side the gates for the public 
parade — minus the decorations 
which were the original reason 
for the parade. 

The question of the judging also 
enters into the problem, especially 
in regard to student opinion. It is 
only natural for each class to feel 
that its display is the most original, 
the most unified, etc.; otherwise it 
would not have done things as it 
did. However, in the past two years 
especially, a great deal of discon- 
tent in regard to the outcome of the 
judging has been increasingly evi- 
dent. I do not believe that this is 
due solely to poor sportsmanship 
or bitterness on the part of the 
three losing classes, but partly to 
the fact that there are inevitable 
flaws in the system of judging as 
well as in our understanding of it, 
and more importantly, to the fact 
that the whole concept of the 
parade has been blown up so out of 
proportion that undue importance 
and significance have been placed 
on winning the cash prize, which 
ironically enough, has come out of 
the pockets of us students. 

Consequently, due to a natural 
evolution of creative ability and 
to increased student interest and 
initiative, it appears that we have 
lost sight of the real and ultimate 
purpose of College Day in fruit- 
lessly striving to rival the Ameri- 
can Royal Parade floats and 
trying to prove to ourselves that 
we arc “better than any other 
class.” Friendly rivalry is good 
for us, and good for school spirit; 
but too much of a good thing 
can be disastrous. If this em- 
phasis is allowed to flourish, the 
Mass and Investiture might as 
well be set aside, and full efforts 
concentrated on the parade. As 
one student cynically remarked, 
“Perhaps wc can have the Sad-” 
die and Sirloin Club lead our 
class through the circle next 
year.” 

It is not my province nor my 
intention to offer a solution to this 
problem, if there be any solution. 
However, before planning another 
College Day and becoming directly 
involved in the whirlwind of ac- 




Gefting In the Mood 
Pari of The Trip 
Of Gallery Visiting 

Usually when you think of going 
to the gallery it brings to mind 
rooms full of pictures you have 
seen twenty times before, a few 
ancient gallery custodians that 
stand by the same china display 
year after year, and a hall filled 
with suits of armor and battle flags. 
But there is really a lot more to 
experience than that. 

Before you go into the art gal- 
lery, walk around in the wooded 
areas to the side a little and look 
at the trees. They have some un- 
usual varieties there. Feel the weird 
melancholy atmosphere of the place. 
Look at the bronze doors which are 
all decorated with interesting sym- 
bols and have a smell of weathered 
bronze. 

Inside the gallery stop off at 
the rooms where traveling exhibits 
are kept and have a look. Just 
recently there was a collection of 
painting and sculpture by modern 
Italian artists. They had some in- 
teresting pictures and a few 
especially interesting pieces of 
bronze sculpture — a boy standing 
up very straight with one arm 
thrown behind his back looking 
determined and young and a statue 
of Ruth and Naomi which was 
graceful and slim and yet very well 
balanced. 

There is one part of the gallery 
where people never seem to go very 
often. That is the floor with the 
rooms full of paintings and sculp- 
ture and prints for sale or rent. 
There aren’t any guards in this 
part and you can touch whatever 
strikes you as nice to feel. There 
are also a number of benches that 
look all hard and uncomfortable 
but once you sit on them you don’t 
want to get up but just sit there 
age after age. 

So next time you go to the art 
gallery, look for the interesting 
side issues that really give it at- 
mosphere. 



tivities, it might be well for next 
year’s Student Government Associ- 
ation to dig out this copy of the 
Teresian and take note of the ob- 
servations “recollected in tran- 
quility” by a senior who has now 
become an unbiased observer of 
future CST College Days. 
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Students Respond 
To Ecumenical 
Talk By Jesuit 

An appreciative audience at the 
October 30 assembly heard Father 
Richard Smith, S.J., speak concern- 
ing the Ecumenical Council, in anti- 
cipation of Vatican Council II being 
planned by Pope John XXIII. Fa- 
ther Smith is the editor of Review 
for Religious and a theology pro- 
fessor at St. Mary’s Seminary, St. 
Marys, Kansas. 

So that we could better under- 
stand what Vatican Council II 
really means, Father developed his 
topic under five main points: what 
an Ecumenical Council is; the 
Ecumenical Councils of the past; 
how a general Ecumenical Council 
is composed; the preparation for it; 
the possible topics of the proposed 
Vatican Council II. 

ECUMENICAL in its Greek 
derivations, means “whole, entire 
world”; thus, an Ecumenical Coun- 
cil in the Church involves the meet- 
ing of the authorities of the Church 
as Christ founded it from the entire 
world to enact decisions that arc 
binding on the faithful. There are 
various kinds of such councils; but 
a legitimate or ECUMENICAL 
council involves the meeting of the 
total authority of Christ’s Church. 

In the history of the Church, the 
proposed Vatican Council II will be 
the twenty-first of such ecumenical 
councils. Father Smith gave a brief 
summation of the main concerns 
of most of these twenty councils. 
He added such points as the reason 
for the separation of the Greek 
Orthodox Church from a dispute in 
the eighth council about the simple 
word filioque. 

Concerning the general composi- 
tion of the ecumenical council, Fa- 
ther described the order of legiti- 
mate authority in the Church. Thus, 
the pope and all resedential bishops 
must be present, plus cardinals and 
the heads of four principal religious 
orders. Titular bishops and theo- 
logians may be invited but cannot 
vote. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
aspect of Father Smith’s talk was 
the list of possible topics for Vati- 
can Council II. He said there will 
most likely be nothing said about 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. The two 
principal topics are: 1) to decide 
the exact role and function of 
bishops in the Church; and 2) to 
decide definitively what is the 
theology of the layman in the 
Church They may also discuss: 



Future Collegians Talk It Over At Kiddie Carnival 




LITTLE FOLKS HAVE THEIR OWN PARTI- 
CULAR WAY OF COMMUNICATING: Amiee 
Bauers and Mary Sue Marshall, a couple of future 
coeds, size each other up over a bag of pop corn. 
Tommy Fogarty seems to be deeply interested in 
what Christine Serrone has to tell him, but his 
casual posture indicates he's not taking it too much 
to heart. Pop corn and pink lemonade were the 



refreshments of the afternoon. The popular spot for 
the young ladies was the doll booth. Some, like 
Christine Serrone, were fortunate and won two dolls; 
others contented themselves with fish-pond trinkets. 
According to the Alumnae president, Mary Eliza- 
beth Dolan, the Kiddie Carnival was not the most 
remunerative event the group has sponsored, yet 
it was a social success. 



The Turkey Twist 

THE STUDENT COUNCIL AND NF FALL DANCE 
WILL BE HELD NOVEMBER 17 
AT THE RANCH MART 

FROM 9 TO 12. 

TICKETS ARE $2.25 



i For Tickets, see any member of the Student Council: 

Kathy Fahlstrom Barbara Metzger Virginia Nelson 

Joan Banfield Mary A. Castrop Kathy Lcwellen 

Mary M. Salamone Joanne Woster Mary Ann Tobin 

Ann Carey 



the revival of the order of lay 
deacons; revision of the laws of 
fast and abstinence; revision of the 
contents of the Index and of the 
laws of permission; whether Mass 
should be said in English; revision 
of seminary training; reintroduc- 
tion of patriarchal government; 
contemporary definition of servile 
work on Sunday; true moderniza- 
tion of the habits of religious 
orders; secular institutions with 
religious characteristics; and the 
unity of all Christians. 
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(Parking Problem 
|To Be Solved 



2 To anyone who drives a ve- 
il hide wider than an English 
fj racer, it will be of paramount 
5 interest to learn that immediate 
5 steps have been taken to elim- 
; inate the obstacle course in the 
5 main circle. Even though one 
$ might be skeptical after seeing 
s that the drive has been further 
{sabotaged by the addition of 
\ little wooden pegs which help 
5 to narrow the maze route, it is 
{ nevertheless a fact that plans 
5 for a new parking area are cur- 
{ rently being formulated, and the 
\ surveyors have completed their 
; work. 

5 The pattern of the stakes in- 
dicates that this area will be 
5 located in the middle of the 
-circle, which will eliminate some 
5 campus greenery, and perhaps 
S leave several chipmunk families 
; homeless. However, these are 
\ the only material alterations, for 
5 the new area will not interfere 
\ with the grotto or any other 
{campus landscape. 

5 According to the administra- 
\ lion, if all operations proceed 
5 as planned the parking problem 
\ should be alleviated before se- 
{ vere weather sets in. 
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We’re Capped, Fed, And Paraded 



THE TERESIAN brings you some / 
of the highlights of the annual ( 
College-Day in candid shots:: 
Kathy Fahlstrom settles that col-) 
lar of Frances Minges, newly- ( 
capped freshman; Genie Sulli-/ 
van happily passes out generous/ 
portions of chicken; a couple of \ 
freshmen look like they're really/ 
getting down to the bone; the/ 
seniors pose prettily by one of/ 
their prize cars; and the juniors) 
lounge before their surrey with/ 
the fringe on top. / 






Drama Students Contribute 
To Theatre-Exchange in Salina 
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Drama students of CST partici- 
pated with other Catholic colleges 
of the Mid-west region in “Theatre 
Exchange” at Marymount College, 
Salina November 3 and 4. Accom- 
panied by their moderator, Sister 
M. Felice, and Sister Marcella 
Marie of the English Department, 
the CST group presented “An Hour 
with J. D. Salinger.” 

In addition to a discussion of 
Salinger’s literary style, a chamber- 
theatre group presented two of his 
short stories: Bob Conroy, junior 
at Rockhurst, was the narrator in 
“Down at the Dinghy,” and Toni 
Maurin, CST junior, was the nar- 
rator in “For Esme — With Love 
and Squalor.” The characters were 
portrayed by Elena O’Shea and 
Joanne Woster, freshmen; Mary 
Margaret Salamone and Theresa 
Carolan, sophomores; and Toni 
Maurin and Bob Conroy. 

Marymount’s presentation o f 
Truman Capote’s two-act comedy- 
fantasy, The Grass Harp, on Friday 
evening opened the program. A 
critique and discussion followed 
this excellent production. According 
to Sister Michael Ann, department 
head at Marymount, the exchange 
idea was formulated last year 
among the regional colleges to 
provide more drama for campus 
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FLOWERS 

Where Artistry Is the Rule . . . 
not the exception. 

EVERETT G. BENNETT, Owner 
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groups to see. 

The colleges who participated in 
this experiment were Saint Mary’s 
College, Xavier; the College of St. 
Scholastica and St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege, Atchison; and St. Teresa’s. 

Cheerleaders Chosen 

Before a mixed crowd in the 
Mason-Halpin Fieldhouse on Octo- 
ber 20, at least fifteen C.S.Ters 
tried out their cheers. Rockhurst 
Pep Club was looking for this 
year’s cheerleaders. Then the judg- 
es called back ten girls to try their 
cheers again. From these ten were 
chosen: Sandi Karowski, Kathy 
Plummer, Kathy Glennon, Nancy 
Skram, sophomores, and freshmen 
Mickey McDonnald, Marleen Man- 
ley, and alternate cheerleader Mary 
Ann Dunn. 

The judges were the Pep Club 
officers from last season and the 
former cheerleaders who did not try 
out this year. These included Janet 
Hansen, Paulett Chern, Barbara 
Clark, Tomasina Degnan, and Mic- 
key Bien. The competition among 
the girls was intense and the judges 
had a difficult time rating the 
applause of the audience. Immedi- 
ately following the selection of 
cheerleaders, the officers for the 
1961-1962 season were elected by 
ballot. Toni Maurin and Julie Mur- 
phy were elected Secretary and 
Treasurer respectively. The bas- 
ketball team and the new cheer- 
leaders urge attendance at the 
games which will begin December 
1 and 2 



French Honor Group 
To Analyze Latest 
Ionesco Comedy 

Rhinoceros, the latest comedy 
written by the avant-garde French 
playwright, Eugene Ionesco, will 
give members of Pi Delta Phi, 
French honor society, an opportu- 
nity to see what the French have 
contributed to the comic theatre 
since Moliere. Ionesco calls his 
unique plays “anti-theatre”; and, 
as the name suggests, each of his 
plays has been highly controversial 
In 1948, Ionesco enrolled in a rapid 
language course to learn conversa- 
tional English, where he made two 
discoveries: first, “that he was not 
going to master English and, sec- 
ond, which was capital for his 
theater-soon-to-be, that everyday 
speech, filled with cliches and com- 
monplaces, when exaggerated, ‘dis- 
articulated,’ denuded of its sense 
by verbal prestidgitation, was the 
fodder for a new kind of ‘anti- 
theater’ of the absurd, wherein the 
humor is dark and the satire of 
modern man is dramatically fis- 
sionable.” At the conclusion of 
Rhinoceros, for example, everyone 
but the hero has experienced a 
strange metamorphosis — into a 
rhinoceros. CST’s chapter of Pi 
Delta Phi will meet to discuss the 
play. 
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Assembly Enlightened On Meaning of NAACP i 



Signs have been burgeoning on 
campus for the past week asking 
“What is NAACP?” Other signs 
have sprung up retorting “NAACP 
is the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People.” 
This explanation of NAACP was 
not considered adequate by CCD 
(Confraternity of Chidstian Doc- 
trine) or by NFCCS (National 
Federation of Catholic College Stu- 
dents), so to enlighten students 
further, these two college organ- 
izations invited Mr. Lee Swinton, 
president of the Kansas City Chap- 
ter of NAACP, to speak at CST 
October 31 on racial segregation, 
as part of the Contemporary Issues 
Program. 

Mr. Swinton, a lawyer and a 
resident of Kansas City since 1050, 
informed students that NAACP 
was organized by white people in 
New York City in 1909 as an 
answer to a race riot that occurred 
in Springfield, Illinois. During this 
two-day riot, leading white citizens 
of Springfield took part in the kil- 
ling and wounding of negroes, and 
drove thousands of colored people 
from the city of Lincoln’s birth. 

The purpose of NAACP is to 
work for full equality for Ameri- 
can negroes. While predominent- 
ly negro, membership is open to 
anyone with the goal of racial 
equality in mind. There are 1,200 



local branches of NAACP, with 
a total membership of 350,000, 
including citizens of Hawaii and 
Alaska. The Kansas City branch, 
inaugurated in 1947, has approxi- 
mately 5,500 members. As a 
national organization, NAACP 
has a board of twenty-four which 
meets annually to draw up re- 
solutions and to plan projects 
for the coming year. 

Legal methods, such as lawsuits 
and legislation, are used by mem- 
bers of NAACP to pursue their aim 
of procuring better jobs, education, 
and accomodations for negroes. In 
attempting to conquer discrimina- 
tion in Kansas City restaurants for 
example, NAACP first tried “sit- 
ins” in drug store, dime store, and 
department store lunch counters; 
but in order to be served in public 
restaurants, NAACP had to resort 
to having the City of Kansas City 
pass an ordinance requiring res- 
taurant owners to serve anyone who 
conducted himself properly. Pro- 
ceedings for this ordinance were 
initiated in 1956, but the issue had 
to be taken to the State Supreme 
Court in Jefferson City before the 
law was finally put in force in 
I960. As a result of this legislation, 
about 200 restaurants in Kansas 
City now serve negro citizens. 

Newspaper and television publi- 
city is highly effective in the cause 
of integration. Mr. Swinton cited 
as an example the Fox Midwest 
Theatre chain, which refused to 
admit negroes until their theatres, 
picketed by NAACP, received prom- 



inent coverage in newspapers and 
on T-V. 



Picketing also brought tangible 
results in the way of better jobs 
for negroes in Kansas City de- 
partment stores. Formerly, ne- 
groes were relegated to working 
as elevator-operators or janitors, 
whereas now prominent stores 
such as Macy’s and Sears’ em- 
ploy colored people as clerks and 
stenographers. Better job op- 
portunities would be one means 
of encouraging negroes still in 
high-school to study hard with 
the view of making something of 
themselves. Fewer negroes would 
be involved in illegal activities 
if they had the opportunity to 
make a good living at an ordinary 
job. 

Negroes must be aware, said Mr. 
Swinton, that they need representa- 
tion on the city council, the school 
board, and the chamber of com- 
merce. These jobs could be obtained 
by negroes if they would realize the 
power of their ballot, for the negro 
vote in Kansas City is large enough 
to be efficacious in electing a negro 
candidate to such an office. The 
job of making negroes aware of the 
power of their vote is undertaken 
by the Political Action Committee 
of NAACP. 

Mr. Swinton added that aware- 
ness of the negro problem could 
also be advanced by CST stu- 
dents, who can discuss the situa- 
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tion with their parents and 
friends. “As citizens of a com- 
munity,” said Mr. Swinton, “we 
cannot afford to have any weak 
links in our chain, for if even 
one link is flawed, the whole 
chain becomes faulty. Weak citi- 
zens, citizens who cannot obtain 
goud jobs, good housing, or even 
a good education, will weaken 
the whole community ” 

“We negroes are making pro- 
gress,” Mr. Swinton concluded, “but 
after all, the Emancipation pro- 
clamation was signed in 1863, not 
1950. It’s time we started to move 
faster.” 
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Anyone Who Wants To Can Get Assistance 



By Margaret Hagel 
“Almost anyone who really wants 
to go into graduate work can find 
some kind of financial assistance.” 
This was the heartening thought 
introduced at the Centennial Con- 
ference on Liberal Arts and Grad- 
uate Study held at the University 
of Kansas on October 6th and 7th. 
At the kickoff banquet Dr Hans 
Rosenhaupt, National Director of 
the Woodrow Wilson National Fel- 
lowship Foundation, first elabora- 
ted this concept. There are at pre- 
sent, he explained, approximately 
10,000 Doctorates conferred yearly 
in the United States. With such 
national fellowship programs as the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation and 
the National Science Foundation, 
almost 4,000 awards are given for 
first year graduate study and 
these can be extended in some cases. 
Also, in his estimation, the assist- 
antships offered by individual uni- 
versities probably match this num- 
ber. Hence there are plenty of 
opportunities available for graduate 
aid. 

Less Time For Doctorate 
Another pervading theme at the 
Conference, was the advisability of 
obtaining the Doctorate as soon as 
possible after the B.A. or the B.S. 
A panel composed of three Deans 
of Graduate Schools favored a les- 



In his keynote address, at the 
Fall Congress of the Central Mid- 
west Region of N.F. held at Font- 
bonne College in St. Louis, October 
20 and 21, Rev. J. Daniel Moore 
brought out another aspect of this 
year’s theme of “Freedom and 
Responsibility.” He said, “The 
greatest contribution of the Church 
to the West was freedom . . Men 

found their freedom where they 
found their faith.” 

Friday afternoon at the Regional 
Council meeting discussion centered 
around the idea of having a full- 
time non-student as national presi- 
dent of the Federation. The main 
argument for this was that the job 
requires more time than any stu- 
dent can afford to give. 

Saturday was given to four 
Seminars: Social Action Affairs, 
Religious Affairs, Student Affairs, 
and International Affairs. At the 
Religious Affairs Seminar, Right 
Rev. Martin B. Hellriegel, one of 
the founders of the Liturgical 
Movement in this country, em- 
phasized the fact that the Eucharist 
is the center or heart of the entire 



sening in the length of time re- 
quired for the Doctorate. They 
seemed to agree that there is no 
need to drag the Doctorate out 
over a period of ten years or more, 
and pointed with approval at the 
increasing number of students who 
obtain it in three to five years. 
Later, in a section meeting on 
graduate work in the Humanities, 
another panel agreed with this but 
deplored the tendency to skip the 
Master’s degree in the process. The 
Master’s, they indicated, is an al- 
most necessary step in graduate 
work. 

This same panel fixed the re- 
quirements for graduate study as a 
good general background in the 
Humanities and a more intense, 
though not necessarily all-compre- 
hensive, knowledge in one or two 
specific fields. They seemed some- 
what to prefer a liberal arts grad- 
uate to a student who has a more 
specialized background. 

Language Important 

The section meeting on the Social 
Sciences held the same position for 
requirements, and both sections 
stressed the importance of prepara- 
tion in foreign languages, notably 
in French and German. The Natural 
Sciences and Mathematics section 
added Russian to the list for grad- 



liturgy, that we must see the other 
parts of the Mass in the light of 
the Eucharist. 

At the Plenary Session Saturday 
night St. Teresa’s bid for the Mid- 
Year Council meeting and also the 
Contemporary Issues Seminar on 
Racial discrimination, which will be 
held on campus February 2 and 3. 




uate work in their field. All the 
sections pointed out that although 
courses in these languages are of- 
fered in graduate schools, the stu- 
dent who already possesses at least 
a reading knowledge of one or two 
of them has a decided advantage. 

The Conference was not strictly 
limited to the Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
lowship Foundation, nor to any sort 
of graduate aid at all. It was really 
intended lo be a discussion of the 
challenges in graduate study per se. 
Yet a large part of the discussion 
did center around financial aid, and 
the fact that anyone really inter- 
ested in post-graduate work can 
obtain some sort of assistance if 
needed. As Dean George Waggoner, 
Professor of English and Dean of 
the University of Kansas, put it, 
“In November, try for anything you 
think you might be interested in 
in May.” 

Taking Dean Waggoner’s words 
to heart, four Seniors here at St. 
Teresa’s are now working on their 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship ap- 
plication. Ann Banfield, Ann Carey, 
Sharan Hale, and Margaret Hagel 
have been nominated by members 
of the faculty and are now active 
participants in the program. They 
have sent in preliminary forms and 
are working on their personal 
essay. 



English Majors 
In Race For 
Manley Trophy 

Every year begins again the job 
of refurnishing Room 302, English 
Department headquarters. Actually, 
only one item in the room gives any 
cause for re-concern: a certain 
trophy on display in the rear. Sister 
Marcella has dusted around the 
trophy for so many years now that 
it has become necessary to hide a 
permanent dirt spot. So each fall 
English students commence the 
first half of the keep-the-Catholic- 
Community-Library-trophy-at -St.- 
Teresa-contest by sending in their 
book reviews to the library. This 
year five English majors have sub- 
mitted reviews: Ann Carey on THE 
FUTURE OF EDUCATION by 
Thomas Molnar, Margaret Hagel 
on THE CATHOLIC IN AMERICA 
by Peter Rahill, S.J., Ann Banfield 
on THE VIOLENT BEAR IT 
AWAY by Flannery O’Conner, Pat 
Mitchell on THE BURNT-OUT 
CASE by Graham Greene, and Bar- 
bara Metzger, the only junior, on 
LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS 
MEN by James Agee. 



Saturday Morning 
Class For Children 
Conducted by CCD 

The CCD classes in religious in- 
struction for exceptional children 
are now held every Saturday morn- 
ing from 9:30 to 11:00 in the class 
rooms on the gym floor of the Music 
and Art Building on CST campus. 
These classes, a part of the diocesan 
CCD program, have in the past 
been conducted at St. Piux X School 
of Special Education. 

The pupils ranging in age from 
seven to sixteen years, all have 
physical or mental difficulties 
which prevent them from attending 
regular school. Some have speech 
difficulties, some are hard of hear- 
ing, some are mentally retarded 
because of brain damage, and some, 
who have been polio victims, wear 
leg braces. 

Each Saturday Madeline Sefero- 
vich, college sophomore, teaches a 
special group of children who are 
mentally normal, but who have 
physical handicaps. Mrs. Mary An- 
derson, a teacher at Christ the 
King School during the week, gives 
special attention on Saturdays to 
three older boys who are mentally 
retarded. The younger children are 
taught by the girls from St. 
Teresa’s Academy: Carolyn Sum- 
mers, Marilee Cole, Maureen Dar- 
rah, Linda Hardwick, Lora lee 
Hutcheson, JoAnn Kallenberger, 
Patty Kealhofer, Sharon Reardon, 
Sally Sickman, Karen Reidy, Pat 
Riley, Judy Schlaegel, Nancy Wells, 
and Mary Jayneen Van Dyke. 

Sister Agnes Josephine is the 
coordinator. Rev. Thomas E. Leavey 
and Monsignor James Harper visit 
the classes frequently and Father 
Leavey intends to say Mass often 
for the children. There are at pre- 
sent twenty-five children attending 
and most of them need individual 
instruction. 



Cafholic Press, con't. 

“Careers in Journalism," Charles 
Zuegner, Assistant Professor of 
Journalism, Creighton University. 

The convention will close with the 
celebration of Holy Mass offered 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. J. Schumacher 
at 4:15 p m. 

The meeting program is planned 
as an educational service to Catho- 
lic school publication staffs. Ses- 
sions will cover all phases of 
publication work and problems. Re- 
gional conventions are held once 
every two years. On alternate years 
a national meeting is held at Mar- 
quette University in Milwaukee, 
the sponsoring agent for the Catho- 
lic School Press Association. 
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HOME EC CLUB 
ELECT OFFICERS 



hares African Experiences With Mission 
Group And Religious Faculty 



Officers of the Home Economic 
Cub were elected at the club’s 
second meeting on November 2. 
They are: Penny Ronnan, Presi- 
dent; JoAnn Lynch, Vice President; 
and Kathy Foster, Secretary-Trea- 
surer. Officers were installed and 
about twenty-five members were 
instructed in the fine points of 
knitting. Sister Agnes Josephine is 
moderator of the club. 



years ago, a church was built, 
styled on the native architecture 
which, despite the technical name, 
is only a small hut with a cor- 
rugated iron roof. The sanctuary 
lamp, for example, is a cooking 
kettle. At first, the natives re- 
sented what they thought was a 
ridiculing of their way of living, 
but now the church is accepted and 
loved by the people. 

Miss Schutte plans to return to 
Africa for another three years, this 
time teaching English, choir and 
doing secretarial work in Nyegezi, 
six miles from Mwanza. 



uage which Miss Schutte has learn- 
ed. The nation will gain its freedom 
on December 9, Uhuru or Freedom 
Day. 

Favorite Books 

The bookstore where she worked 
in Mwanza, a city on the shore of 
Lake Victoria (there are only about 
500 Europeans in the city), is now 
native operated; this was Miss 
Schutte’s gift to the Church: teach- 
ing the natives to run the shop. 
The Tanganyikan reading public 
has varied taste. According to Miss 
Schutte, the most popular books 
are THE DIVINE COMEDY in 
English, HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 
AND INFLUENCE PEOPLE, 
books on political science, econ- 
omics, the American capitalistic 
system, Abraham Lincoln, and the 
writings of Thomas Jefferson. The 
African people even have their own 
poet now: Robert Shabaan. 

The Church has made a great 
many converts in East Africa, per- 
haps because the missionaries 
understand their customs and sym- 
pathize with their poverty. (Natives 
earn an average of four shillings a 
day, less than a dollar.) A few 



By Ann Banfield 

Though objectively speaking we 
need no longer apply the nickname 
“dark continent” to the Africa of 
today, a land and a civilization 
which has become increasingly 
more important politically and 
culturally during this century, and 
especially in the last few years, 
there are those individuals to whom 
Africa is still “dark”. Lumumba 
may have appeared so repeatedly 
in the newspapers and been broad- 
casted so often over the air, that 
it has become pronounceable; Afri- 
can art and African music may 
have become important and “fash- 
ionable” in the United States be- 
cause of its simple, almost modern 
design and its now popular primi- 
tivism; “rioting in Africa” may be 
no secret, quieted by African gov- 
ernments; in fact, we even sing 
about it now. But, beyond this 
surface information, knowledge of 
Africa may still be as veiled to too 
many of us as it was when Joseph 
Conrad’s HEART OF DARKNESS 
appeared. Do we know how African 
nations are governed, where the 
principlal cities are located, what 
kind of economy supports these 
nations, how the people live? 

First-Hand Experience 

To Mary Elizabeth Schutte, 1949 
gx-aduate of St Teresa, the answers 
to these questions are a part, not 
only of what she has read, but also 
of what she has experienced; for 
she has not merely lifted the veil 
but actually gone behind it. Miss 
Schutte has just returned from 
Tanganyika in East Africa, where 
she spent the last three years 
working in a Catholic bookstore, 
and she stopped at St. Teresa to 
show slides to the faculty. As she 
poured over a map of the eastern 
part of the continent, she pro- 
nounced the names of Tanganyikan 
towns, tribes, state parks, mountain 
ranges, names like Ugali (flour 
made from casaba root), Wasukuma 
(the largest ti’ibe), or Uhuru (free- 
dom), as glibly as we might speak 
of Topeka, New Jersey, Yellow- 
stone, or the Rockies. She explained 
African politics with the surety of 
a Democrat listing Kennedy’s 
policies. 

Miss Schutte went to Africa as a 
member of the Lay Mission Helpers 
Association of Los Angeles. The 
group toured Europe, ending with 
an audience with the Pope at Rome, 
before flying to Africa. 

In Tanganyika, which is a British 
protectorate, the people speak Eng- 
lish and Kiswahili, a native lang- 
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Mrs. Marion Anderson 

One duty of the Public Relations 
office is the preparation and dis- 
tribution of news releases. During 
the past year, the PR office pre- 
| pared more than 175 releases and 
clipped 216 locally printed stories 
, about campus events and campus 
people. 

When news releases are prepared 
to promote the educational objec- 
tives of the college they encourage 
community support. Such news 
coverage becomes, over a period of 
time, a public relations effort. News 
stories create impressions of the 
college, its aims, its standards, its 
1 accomplishments, and its needs 
through slant, interpretation, and 
accent. 

We should consider that the value 
of newspaper coverage is not how 
many times the college name ap- 
pears in print but what is actually 
said about the college. The best 
news stories for any college come 
from student achievement, faculty 
honors, and academic advance- 
ments. 

This year the PR office will 
attempt to increase the scope of 
coverage. News releases were sent 
in September to newspapers in the 
home towns of 52 non-Kansas 
Citians attending CST. Locally, ten 
stories have appeared Releases were 
sent to every diocesan newspaper 
in a six-state area to announce the 
Catholic School Press Association 
convention on November 18. 

News of the Alumnae Association 
and the Mother’s Guild will be sent 
out from the PR office this year. 
Disseminating information from 
one central office should result in 
better coverage. 
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I Want To Be 
Patriotic But . . . 

I have had a miserable year. 
Either I am overly-patriotic or 
the rest of you have been told 
something that I missed, but 
the last fifty-one weeks have 
been like Hades. Since I heard 
about this business, I’ve had less 
sleep and more worries than in 
the previous sixteen years of 
my life. 

My troubles began two years 
ago. I was checking out my usual 
selections of teen-age magazines 
when I noticed a poster for 
National Book Week. If a week 
is called any kind of a National 
Week, it must be endorsed by 
the United States Government, 
so I checked out Pride and Pre- 
judice by that Englishwoman 
Jane Austen. I got along fine 
for the first three days, but then 
my glasses got broken, so I 
missed reading for two days. I 
had only two days left, then 
National Book Week was over, 
so I returned my book. That 
year was horrible; my Christmas 
was completely ruined because I 
was so worried about Charlotte 
marrying that Collins. The 
weeks dragged by, but eventual- 
ly we got back to November and 
it was National Book Week 
again. This time I read as far 
as the part where Elizabeth met 
Miss Darcy. 

All year I’ve been wondering 
if Elizabeth ever married, or if 
she were still an old maid. It’s 
been fifty-one weeks of agony, 
but I’ve got a solution to the 
problem. I’m going to write to 
my congressman and ask him to 
get this National Book Week 
changed to Everyday is National 
Book Day. If he doesn’t, I’m 
going back to magazines Maybe 
then I’ll get more sleep. 

Ivy Ruth Trail 
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G. Bartholome 

On the Subject of The Great Pump- 
kin: 

I realize that Halloween has 
come and gone, and all that, but I 
received two very interesting and 
puzzling letters concerning Hal- 
loween, that I must present to you 
here. The first letter I received a 
few days before Halloween. It was 
from a little girl, 8 years old, 
named Gerti'ude Scholz: 

Dear Mr. Foolery, 

I am 8 years old. 

Some of my little friends say 
there is no Great Pumpkin. 
Please, tell me the truth. Is there 
a Great Pumpkin? 

Gertrude Scholz 
Box 248 

1 haven’t gotten around to sending 
her an answer yet, mainly because 
I can’t decide to send the favorable 
reply or the unfavorable one. Per- 
haps, if 1 present both of the 
return letters here, you the readers 
could help me decide which ap- 
proach would be better. First the 
favorable reply: 

Yes, Gertrude, there is a Great 
Pumpkin. He exists as certainly 
as you do; and will keep on 
existing as long as there are 
little Gertrudes waiting anxious- 
ly for him, and as long as there 
are sincere pumpkin patches to 
prepare for his coming. Oh, 
Gertrude, if you have a little 
pumpkin patch, make every ef- 
fort to urge your patch onto 
greater things, onto that great- 
est of all things, sincerity. Oh, 
Gertrude, wouldn’t you be proud 
if the Great Pumpkin appeared 
in your patch on Halloween 
night? Wouldn’t it be a joy to 
know that out of all the inhabi- 
tants of the pumpkinworld, the 




Great Pumpkin chose your little 
pumqkins because they were the 
most sincere? 

Not believe in the Great Pump- 
kin! You might as well not be- 
lieve in fairies! You might get 
your little papa to hire men to 
watch over every pumpkin patch 
on Halloween, but even if they 
did not see the Great Pumpkin 
coming down, what would that 
prove? Did you ever see little 
fairies dancing on the lawn? Of 
course not, but that’s no proof 
that they are not there For you 
know there are, my little Ger- 
trude, just around every corner, 
just beyond every light, behind 
every door and beneath every 
little bed ; and sometimes if you 
turn around just a little bit 
faster, Gertrude, you will catch 
sight of one out of the corner 
of your little eye, just as it is 
whizzing out of sight. Likewise, 
the Great Pumpkin is always 
near you too, and is always 
watching over you. He is hoping 
that you will be a good little 
girl, so that he can leave you 
some little presents on Hallo- 
ween night. 

No Great Pumpkin! Alas! how- 
dreary would be the world if 
there were no Great Pumpkin! 
It w-ould be as dreary as if there 
were no little Gertrudes. Thank 
God! lie lives, and he lives for- 
ever. A thousand years from 
now, my little Gertrude, nay, ten 
times ten thousand years from 
now, he will continue to make 
glad every little heart (God 
bless them all!). 

Then, the unfavorable reply: 

Dear Gertrude, don’t be an ass. 
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